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The Cenco Cylindrical Oven, 
Vacuum Chamber and Pressovac 
Pump form a convenient, economi- 
cal and efhcient combination for 
determining moistures in cereals, 
cereal foods, cheese, etc., according 
to Standard Methods* and for deter- 
mining moisture in other materials 
where reduced pressure is recom- 
mended for speed and accuracy. 

precise regulation of 
temperature up to 


| 200° 


Write for description and prices. 


No. 95056 Vacuum Chamber (10 
inside diameter) for temperature 
range to 150°C is provided with a 
bleed tube to introduce clean, dry 
air? or for operation at specific pres- 
sures below atmospheric to retard 
oxidation or increase volatilization. 
No. 90550 Pres- 
sovac Pump 
reaches 25 mi- 
crons of pressure 
with a free air 
speed of 35 lit- 
ers per minute. 


*AOAC 20.2, 20.3 
& 20.109 


tAOAC 22,124 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Scuentific Apparalus Instruments » Chemicals — 


1700 IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO 13° 
NEW YORK BOSTON ~SANFRANCISCO NEWARK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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You can depend on Corning-made Special Apparatus 


Craftsmen trained by the manufac- 
turer of PYREX brand glassware are 
best qualified to make your special 
apparatus. Corning has trained tech- 
nicians and specialized equipment for 
fabricating, calibrating, grinding and 
annealing PYREX brand glassware. 

In addition, Corning Product En- 
gineers are prepared to help you 
develop your designs. They may be 
able to utilize many standard parts to 
allow economical production. These 


parts are time-proven for dependable 
service. 

Whether your requirements are 
simple or complex, one piece or one 
thousand, you are assured of quality 
workmanship and maximum service- 
ability. Economy naturally is the 
end result. 

Your inquiries to your PYREX 
laboratory glassware dealer or direct 
to Corning will receive immediate 
attention. Delivery will be prompt. 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION LABORATORY GLASSWARE « SIGNALWARE - GLASS PIPE « GAUGE GLASSES « LIGHTINGWARE « OPTICAL GLASS « GLASS COMPONENT 
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Mare Darrin is chairman of the Balti- 
more Chapter, AIC, and chief research 
chemist, Mutual Chemical Company of 
America, Baltimore, Md. He received the 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from the University 
of Washington. As an industrial fellow 
at Mellon Institute, he published numer- 
ous papers and acquired a number of 
patents. He specializes in the technology 
of chromium chemicals, on which he has 
done extensive research. He is a member 
of the A.S.T.M. committees on corrosion, 
anodizing, electroplating, metal finishes, 
and pigments; the corrosion section of the 
Electrochemical Society, the National As- 
sociation of Corrosion Engineers, the 
Maryland Academy of Science, The 
Chemists’ Club, university clubs, and the 
Maryland Ornithological Society. 

Concerning the Baltimore Chapter, Mr. 
Darrin says, “We are planning something 
different—meetings where discussions of 
selected topics will be led by a moderator 
chosen from the local group. These will 


be friendly, informal discussions where 
the younger men will feel free to ask 
questions and express new ideas. . . The 
topics will be thought-provoking questions 
and ideas. Some examples: Are salaries 
out-of-line? Will your job end in a blind 
alley? What about patents, published ar- 
ticles, special training on the job, post- 
graduate courses, the chemical library, 
leave of absences? What are the special 
problems of different fields? What are 
your thoughts about laboratory notebooks 
and reports? Where do various kinds of 
work lead? Freedom to succeed and free- 
dom to fail? . . . Incidentally, we may 
include a critical evaluation of the purpose 
of our national organization and the 
philosophy behind its objectives . . . The 
basic idea is to cement personal contacts 
and stimulate the development of ideas. 
The most important thing is the contacts 

Like the American Way of Life, 
what each man gains will be in proportion 
to his effort.” 
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AT YOUR 
LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSE” 


CLEAR STERILIZABLE NON-TOXIC 
_ CHEMICALLY INERT + MIRROR SMOOTH 


*Or write direct —THE U.S. STONEWARE CO. Akron 9, Ohio 
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EDITORIAL 


Responsibility and Control 


Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe, F.A.L.C. 
Consultant, 120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ERSONNEL directors, when ask- 

ed to find a chemist to fill a 
definite position, usually write a “Job 
Specification.” The young chemist 
coming up for an interview usually 
presents, first and foremost, his train- 
ing in chemistry or chemical engineer- 
ing. A personnel director expects and 
is interested in this but it is not the 
fundamental part of his specification. 
He first for character and 
ability to get along with people, re- 
garding professional training essential 
but as secondary. The sort of man 
hardest to find is one who will even- 
tually be capable of filling an execu- 
tive position in research, production, 
sales or One of the 
oldest, most successful and most high- 
ly respected executives in the field of 
science, in speaking of men with 
whom he has had experience, usually 
says, “Yes, so and so is a good man. 


looks 


management. 


He gets things done.” 

Chief of the character require- 
ments are, dependability, industry, 
and the ability to accept responsibility. 
Assuming the possession of the first 
two characteristics, the possession of 
the third is likely to determine a 
man’s success or failure in his future 
career. Accordingly, inquiries are 
made to determine whether an appli- 


cant can work by himself or whether 
he is only good enough to work under 
instruction. The answer to this, one 
way or the other, usually classifies 
men as to success or failure. —TThe man 
who can only work under instruc- 
tion, who must be spoon-fed, who 
cannot accept any responsibility for 
action or thought, is likely to find 
himself relapsing into the great white 
collar class, or putting his head into 
the unequal yoke of trade unionism. 

“Getting things done” implies an 
acceptance of responsibility for action. 
For the beginner this will mean that 
he must do much work with his 
hands in conducting almost any op- 
eration. He will find, in industry, 
that the conduct of even laboratory 
bench operations is much different 
from the textbook descriptions he was 
familiar with in college. He will 
also find a wider instrumentation, 
some of which he will have to learn 
for the first time. If he is a beginner 
in chemical engineering he will assist 
in installation problems. Graduating 
from a good school equipped for pilot 
plant operations, installation will not 
be utterly strange to him. If he 
comes from a college which has taught 
chemical engineering by lectures and 
textbooks only, he will have consider- 
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able difficulty orienting himself to 
novel conditions. All this, of course, is 
good for him and if he does his work 
well, maintains pleasant relations be- 
tween his assistants and workmen, he 
will soon establish an impression of 
willingness to take responsibility, and 
this willingness will put him on the 
bottom rungs of a long ladder. 


“Getting -things -done” -does -not 
consist in action alone. All action is 
dictated by thoughtful planning. This 
means that to be successful there must 
be a willingness to accept the respon- 
sibility for earnest thought. When 
a young man begins to think con- 
structively he also realizes that al- 
though he may be possessed of an ex- 
pensive scientific training his gradu- 
ation marks only the beginning of his 
real education. A sense of responsi- 
bility should begin long before the 
beginner is called upon for an expres- 
sion of ideas. If he has given earnest 
thought to the problems upon which 
he is working he will be found by his 
superiors to be not only competent 
with respect to these problems, but 
ready with suggestions as to the pro- 
jection of the same beyond their then 
existing limits. This is something 
which employing executives, working 
in any field of science, are looking for. 
When they find that a man has been 
thinking for the future they then 
know that they have found a treasure. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity for, and the duty to exer- 
cise earnest thinking. The capacity to 
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do this, when combined with a foun- 
dation of broad knowledge, is that 
which does the real work of the 
world. It is not every man who can 
do constructive thinking. Many fail 
to do so because they do not try seri- 
ously. The tew who are constructive 
and practical thinkers their 
capital above their ears in contradis- 
tinction to the great majority whose 
capital is below their shoulders. 

responsibility re- 
quires courage insomuch as every op- 


carry 


Acceptance of 


portunity is accompanied by some de- 
gree of risk. When decisions have to 
be made, a clear distinction between 
the possible and the practical is often 
difficult. In this the scientific worker 
must have the courage of following 
out his scientific conclusions. ‘This 
determines what is possible. In order 
to decide what is practical, common 
sense accumulated in the field of ac- 
tion will yield the answer. Since no 
one can know it all every man, at 
times, needs the help of others. No 
one need be ashamed to ask for such 
help. He can always be assured that 
it he is worthy of it he will get it. 


Pittsburgh Conference 

The Pittsburgh Conference on 
Analytical Chemistry and Applied 
Spectroscopy will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on February 15th, 16th and 17th. 
An Exposition of Modern Analytical 
Equipment will be featured, in addi- 
tion to a comprehensive program of 
papers. 
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How Good an Employer 
Is Your Company? 
Howard Nechamkin, M.A.LC. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Pratt Institute, New York. 
(An address given before a recent meeting of the New York Chapter, A.1.C.) 


T IS NOT usual to find that upon 
application for a position with 
some company you are handed a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out, on the basis 
of which your desirability as an em- 
ployee is determined. All types of in- 
formation, including your background 
and experience, are asked for, and 
your prospective employer has then, 
at his disposal, a fairly accurate index 
of the type of man he can expect you 
to be and the caliber of work of which 
you are capable. Periodic “job re- 
views” also are a regular function of 
any large organization, Employers 
find it mutually beneficial to see that 
the people working for them are meet- 
ing a certain set of standards and are 
progressing favorably. From the point 
of view of the employer, these ques- 
tionnaires and the critical evaluation 
of your performance are quite under- 
standable. He wants “the right man 
in the right job.” 

Have you ever considered how you, 
the employee, could make a similar 
and quite valid evaluation of your em- 
ployer, or prospective employer, 
thereby assuring yourself that he has 
“the right job for the right man?” 


It is hardly feasible that the em- 
ployer would see it your way, if you 
approached him with a form to be 
filled out, on the basis of which you 
would, or would not, accept an offer- 
ed position. The psychology of the 
employer is usually such that he feels 
that the law of supply and demand 
is always operating in his favor. Yet, 
why cannot the job you now hold, or 
are considering, be evaluated by you 
alone? Are there some salient factors 
of which you are aware, which per- 
tain to vour employer, and which you 
can weigh impartially? If so, you can 
come to a decision regarding your 
company as a desirable employer. 

Personnel Placement 

Does there exist a personnel place- 
ment testing program in the company ? 
The problem of achieving desirable 
relationships among employees and be- 
tween employees and management is 
well on its way toward solution if, 
right at the beginning of such rela- 
tionships, a candidate for employment 
is examined for his aptitudes and 
adaptability to the job for which he 
is being considered. The intelligent 
use of the results of tests of this type 
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are considered of such benefit to both 
employees and management that the 
expenses involved in maintaining such 
a program in the company are paid 
for many times over in terms of har- 
mony and efficiency in the organiza- 
tion. 


Routine Work 


Does the company sacrifice personal 
expansion and the gratification of in- 
dividual talents and abilities for the 
performance of routinely laborious 
tasks which pass under the headings 
of “control, research, and efficiency ?” 
Can a man be expected to demon- 
strate his special talents in certain di- 
rections, if his daily activities are con- 


stantly being channeled into one 
single direction? The words “routine 
work” and “boredom” have just 


about become synonymous in their us- 
age, particularly when they apply to 
the work of the chemist. It should be 
borne in mind that routine work of 
some type is generally an absolutely 
necessary function of control and re- 
search, It is undesirable, however, if 
it is kept incessantly in the hands of 
a single individual, for routine work 
then becomes a lethal weapon which 
can well destroy his ambition and his 
initiative. Are these tasks reasonably 
well divided among individuals in 
your company? Do the chemists have 
an opportunity to exchange the type 
of routine work that they are doing 
among another so that some 
element of variety enters their oc- 
cupation ? 


one 
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Importance 


There is nothing so important to 
a man as to feel that he is important. 
When he gets an idea either for a new 


process or for the improvement of 
some process or technique, he likes 
to feel that he is approaching a sym- 
pathetic listener when he proposes his 
suggestion for comment or approval. 
His individual ideas regarding re- 
search should never be completely ig- 
nored; rather an exploration of such 
new ideas by the company is desirable 
and the employee should be encour- 
aged to continue with his interest, 
regardless of the actual merit of any 
of the suggestions he has made, Does 
your employer make you feel, in his 
attitude toward you, that you may 
have something to contribute to the 
growth of the organization and there- 
by grow with it? Or is the official at- 
titude such that you feel that anybody 
could be doing the work that you are 
engaged in without it making any 
real difference to the company? Does 
there exist a lack of such personal con- 
tact between you and your work? A 
man who spends eight hours or more 
each day at such a job is very likely 
to become a highly frustrated indi- 
vidual. He will feel that for him the 
chemical profession has developed into 
something equivalent to manual 
labor. Any company which refuses to 
recognize the entity of individuals in 
their employ is doomed to playing 
temporary host to a dissatisfied crew 
of chemists. Their employees will be 


HOW GOOD AN EMPLOYER... 


casting anxious glances in all direc- 
tions for some other position, where 
the natural craving for the recog- 
nition of an undeniable ego will be 
satisfied. An employee, if made to feel 
that he “belongs” would tend to make 
his work a desirable part of his life, 
thereby becoming immune to elements 
within or outside of the company that 
would tend to destroy its harmonious 
functioning. 


Supervision 

What about supervision in the com- 
pany? Is there a centralized system of 
responsibility with competent men at 
the head of each department respon- 
sible, in turn, to some higher company 
officials? An organization of this type 
is usually far more efficient and easier 
to work for than is an arrangement 
composed of independent and isolated 
laboratories in constant warfare and 
competition with one another. You 
will get more satisfaction from your 
job and be happier in your dealings 
with your employer, if you know that 
there is someone to whom you can go 
with your problems and whose de- 
cision will not be countermanded to- 
morrow. Such an is 
conducive to a relaxed attitude among 
the employees which usually results 


organization 


in a greater feeling of security and 
contentment. 

This centralization, however, 
should not be carried to the point 
where the high policy-making officials 
of the company become unapproach- 
able. The voice of every man in the 
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organization should be capable of be- 
ing heard and his opinions should be 
weighed as well as expressed. When- 
ever a centralized system of this type 
gives rise to an omnipotent personal- 
ity, the immediate effect will almost 
always be a chorus of grumbling com- 
plaints in the lower levels of the or- 
ganization, which provides a fertile 
medium for the growth of anti-man- 
agement forces in the company. 


Laboratory Facilities 

The laboratory facilities which are 
available in a company are a good re- 
flection of the official attitude of the 
employer toward the men working 
for him. Chemists who are asked to 
work in dimly-lit, unpainted, shabby 
laboratories which just exactly com- 
ply with the fire laws, and no more, 
could hardly expect that their em- 
ployer is much interested in their 
contentment while at work. Without 
mentioning specific names, I should 
like to bring to your attention the 
laboratories and plant of a certain 
large chemical manufacturing com- 
pany in the mid-west. 


It is impossible not to be impressed 
by the beneficial effects of a few well- 
placed coats of brightly colored paint. 
In my own tour through these build- 
ings, | found myself infested by the 
contagious cheerfulness of the em- 
ployees whom I met. Perhaps this 
pleasant attitude was due in large 
measure to the attractive shades of 
yellow, green, and pink that appeared 
where normally drab olive green or 
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dark brown were expected. There is 
no question that the study of the ef- 
fect of color upon personal attitude 
has produced remarkable results. But 
is it not more remarkable that so 
many companies who employ count- 
less thousands of persons pay so little 
attention to these results? 


A chemist naturally feels that a 
warmer relationship exists between 
him and his employer, if he observes 
that his company is obviously interest- 
ed in his comfort and esthetic sensi- 
tivities. A man who cannot wait to 
get home and away from the dingy 
laboratory where he works can hardly 
be a satisfied employee. When the 
percentage of dissatisfied employees 
grows, look to the employer for the 
faults. 


There are other pertinent, if not 
more important, subjects which must 
be investigated at the same time, but 
unfortunately, cannot be 
elaborated upon here. Such questions 
facilities, 
provisions, paid vacations, seniority, 
sick leave, company health and life in- 
surance, are all of considerable impor- 


which 


as recreational retirement 


tance. It would be a great mistake to 
select a company as your place of em- 
ployment which satisfies several of 
these requirements and ignores the 
others. It is far better to associate 
yourself with one which shows a ten- 
dency to do at least a little bit in 
every one of these areas. Such a com- 
pany is progressive and employee- con- 
scious and justifiably 


can expect 
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superior results from its employees; 
it has supplied the necessary condi- 
tions for the development of goodwill 
and happiness among those who work 
for them, It remains only for the em- 
ployee to react to these favorable con- 
ditions and to appreciate the oppor- 
tunities presented to him. 

If you feel that the company you 
work for, or have the opportunity to 
work for, supplies or will supply you 
with the essentials of security, per- 
sonality and ability development, and 
is interested in you as a human being 
rather than an automaton, then that 
company is a good one and you would 
be happy to be working there. In fact, 
strange as it may seem, you will find 
that salary, which is mentioned here 
for the first time, loses its first magni- 
tude importance as the sole factor in 
the choice or selection of a job. 


Bhagwat to H. K. Ferguson 

M. R. Bhagwat, F.A.L.C., is now 
associated as chemical engineer with 
H. K. Ferguson Company, industrial 
engineers and builders, at its Eastern 
headquarters located at 19 Rector 
Street, New York, N.Y. Mr. Bhag- 
wat was formerly with Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. He has served as secre- 
tary and as chairman of the Niagara 
Chapter, AIC, and on many AIC 
committees. He is well-remembered 
as secretary and general manager of 
The Chemist Advisory Council and 
the Chemist Unemployment Commit- 
tee, sponsored by the AIC. 
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Was the U.S. Patent 


System Planned for 


Supermen? 
(A Comparison with Copyright Protection.) 


A, John Michel, F.A.LC. 


Patent Attorney, New York, N.Y. 


HE Constitution of the United 

States 
“promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries,” (Art. 1, 
Section 8). It is believed that the 
framers of the Constitution did not 
intend to the 
treatment accorded the authors and 
that accorded inventors. Nevertheless, 
the record of the last twenty years 
or so shows that the federal courts 


empowers Congress to 


discriminate between 


are zealous to protect the exclusive 
rights of authors against infringe- 
ment under the copyright laws, ir- 
respective of whether such works con- 
tribute to the advancement of the 
arts and sciences (the record shows 
that over eighty per cent of the copy- 
rights adjudicated have been upheld 
by the courts), and that on the other 
hand, the same courts, including par- 
ticularly the Supreme Court, have 
invalidated over eighty per cent of 
the patents brought before them; this 
is by far the highest patent death 
penalty meted out by the courts of 
any country of the world. 


At the very outset a basic discrim- 
ination exists in that patents are 
granted for but seventeen years and 
practically never extended, whereas 
copyrights are extendable for a maxi- 
mum term of fifty-six years, and thus 
the public often pays tribute for a 
copyright to an individual already 
dead for a generation. 

The present tendency of society is 
for government and organized groups 
to strive for more security and higher 
standards of living for the average 
worker, skilled or unskilled. With 
this nobody will find fault, particular- 
ly if benefits sought are earned by in- 
creased production of goods and ser- 
For example, let the worker 
be a wage earner or a farmer, there 
seems to be no limit to the encourage- 


vices. 


ment he receives from his organiza- 
tions and government groups in his 
demands for wage increases, pensions, 
etc. or price supports for his farm 
products. Or let the worker be a 
composer for a more or less trivial 
copyrighted song, we find that so- 
ciety as represented by the courts is 
zealous to confirm his exclusive rights 
by interpreting the statutory pro- 
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visions in his favor. None of the au- 
thors of the thousands of the less- 
than-mediocre songs, verses, cartoons, 
etc., which are copyrighted each year, 
is ever called upon to prove the artis- 
tic or literary quality, or novelty, of 
such works where copyrights are 
alleged to have been infringed, and 
the courts in over eight cases out of 
ten resolve all questions in favor of 
the copyright owner. To stake out 
his claim, all the author has to do 
is to register his work in the Copy- 
right Office (fee $4.00, and the 
Government will even pay his mail- 
ing expenses). 

But let the worker be an artisan, 
researcher, manufacturer, chemist, or 
other inventor or discoverer seeking 
patent rights for his creation or dis- 
covery, and we find that he is first 
forced to run an expensive gauntlet 
in the Patent Office, and then that 
society as represented by the courts, 
in 86 per cent of the cases coming 
before them, will decide that the in- 
ventor has no exclusive right and that 
all his labor went for nought. This 
is so despite the fact that in many 
cases the research, experimentation, 
and other work preceding the grant 
of the patent by the Patent Office 
(after a thorough prior art search) 
involved a continuous mental effort 
usually of a high degree and of the 
order of months or years, the outlay 
of considerable amounts of money, 
and in a great many cases possesses 


real merit, as otherwise competitors 
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of the inventor would not try to copy 
the improvement or invalidate it. 


The Patent Situation 


The reason for this peculiar state 
of affairs seems to be that during the 
past two or three decades the pri- 
mary object of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in patent cases has been to 
protect the “public” at the expense 
ot the inventor. It is a fact known 
today by all those who have followed 
the evolution of patent rights includ- 
ing, apparently, a small minority of 
the judiciary itself, that either the 
patent laws need overhauling, or that 
the majority of the judiciary, includ- 
ing particularly of the Supreme 
Court, refuse to recognize the posi- 
tion and importance of the patent 
system in its relation to industrial, 
technical, and social progress, and to 
follow established principles of patent 
law applicable to questions of in- 
fringement and validity. At the pres- 
ent time, the majority of the bench 
apparently are convinced that patents 
are bad for the common welfare, and 
hence in the popular campaign against 
monopoly, patents must be looked 
upon as obnoxious private monopolies 
and dealt with severely, quite often 
ignoring the fact that in the vast 
majority of improvements an inven- 
tor’s creation is no monopoly in the 
commonly accepted sense, since he 
does not deprive the public of any- 
thing the public had before his in- 
vention, but on the contrary he has 
to disclose or contribute something 
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to the sum total of social wealth be- 
fore the Patent Office will grant him 
a patent. It is true that there are 
many cases where patentees have en- 
deavored to broaden their exclusive 
rights beyond the scope of their 
patents, or have otherwise abused 
their rights. Nobody will disagree 
with court decisions which put an end 
to such practices. However, in the 
majority of cases, patents are invali- 
dated because of alleged lack of that 
intangible element “invention.” This 
tendency by the Supreme Court to 
invalidate patents caused Mr. Justice 
Jackson, in his dissenting opinion in 
the recent case of Jungerson v. Ostby 
& Barton Co., decided on January 
3, 1949, (see below) to remark “the 
only patent that is valid is one which 
this court has not been able to get 
its hands on.” 


Let us look at the recent patent 
record very briefly. 


In Cuno Corp. v. Automatic De- 
vices (314 US 84, 90, 91; 51 USPQ 
272-) the Supreme Court said: “We 
may concede that the functions per- 
formed by Mead’s combination were 
new and useful. But that does not 
necessarily make the device patent- 
able. Under the statute (35 USC 
Sec. 31; R.S. Sec. 4886) the device 
must not only be “new and useful” it 
must also be an “invention” or “dis- 
covery”. ... It has been recognized 
that if an improvement is to obtain 
the privileged position of a patent, 
more ingenuity must be involved than 


the work of a mechanic skilled in the 
art .. . Perfection of workmanship, 


however much it may increase the 
convenience, extend the use, or di- 
minish expense, is not patentable . . . 
That is to say, the new device, how- 
ever useful it may be, must reveal 
the flash of creative genius, not 
merely the skill of the calling. If it 
fails, it has not established its right 
to a private grant on the public do- 
main.” 


This decision was, and still is to 
some extent, the subject of a con- 
siderable amount of apprehension on 
the part of inventors, patentees and 
the Patent Bar, as it was feared that 
the Supreme Court had laid down a 
new standard of invention in ac- 
cordance with which only those in- 
novations which involved “flash of 
genius” would be patentable. How 
serious a setback to patent protection 
this would be can be realized, if we 
stop to think that the forward march 
of industrial accomplishment is large- 
ly due to the efforts of hundreds of 
thousands of workers most of whom 
are not geniuses, unless we accept 
Thomas A. Edison’s definition of 
genius, i.e. that it is 95 per cent 
perspiration and 5 per cent inspira- 
tion. The minds and hands of these 
workers are more active than those 
of the rank and file; they are not 
supermen, but they spend their time 
and means to perfect those technical 
improvements which we have occasion 
to marvel at every day because these 
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make our lives easier and more en- 
joyable, and if we use them correct- 
ly, longer; they do this in the hope of 
“promoting the progress of science 
and useful arts,” and of thus bene- 
fiting society including themselves. 
Since the time of the above decision, 
other decisions were rendered by the 
Supreme Court which appears to 
make it clear that while the Court 
was probably not attempting to set 
up a raised standard for patentability, 
it still demands a very high level of 
invention before it will find validity 
in a patent. In Sinclair Co. v. Inter- 
chemical Corp. 325 U.S. 327, 330, 
331, the Supreme Court said: 


“A long line of cases has held 
it to be an essential requirement for 
the validity of a patent that the sub- 
ject matter display “invention,” 
“more ingenuity . than the work 
of a mechanic skilled in the art”... 
This test is often difficult to apply; 
but its purpose is clear. Under this 
test, some substantial innovation is 
necessary, an innovation for which 
society is truly indebted to the efforts 
of the patentee. Whether or not those 
efforts are of a special kind does not 
concern us. The primary purpose of 
our patent system is not reward of 
the individual but the advancement 
of the arts and sciences. Its induce- 
ment is directed to disclosure of ad- 
vances in knowledge which will be 
beneficial to society; it is not a certi- 
ficate of merit, but an incentive to 
disclosure .. . Consequently, it is not 
concerned with the quality of the in- 
ventor’s mind but with the quality of 
his product.” 


Decision Not Unanimous 
The second case, referred to brief- 
ly above (Jungerson v. Ostby & Bar- 
ton Co.), is further enlightening in 
that it shows that at least three mem- 
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bers of the court expressed their dis- 
approval of the majority decision in- 
validating the patent and deciding in 
favor of the infringer upon the rights 
supposedly protected by patent 2,118,- 
468. Two dissenting opinions were 
written, one by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter which was concurred in by Mr. 


Justice Burton. Said Mr. Frank- 


furter: 


“This is not one of those patent 
controversies that carry serious con- 
sequences for an important industry 
and thereby for the general public. 
The case does, however, raise basic 
issues regarding the judiciary’s role 
in our existing patent system. These 
issues were stated by Judge Learned 
Hand when the litigation was before 
the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. Since this Court’s opinion 
has not, to my mind, met the ques- 
tions which he raised, and since I 
cannot improve upon what Judge 
Learned Hand wrote, I adopt his 
opinion as mine. 

“‘In spite of all these approaches, 
and of the fact that all the elements 
of the disclosure were to be found in 
the prior art, it remains true that 
Jungerson’s process in its entirety 
had never been assembled before; 
no one had ever thought of combin- 
ing all those steps in a single se- 
quence. What better test of invention 
can one ask than the detection of that 
which others had all along had a 
strong incentive to discover, but had 
failed to see, though all the while 
it lav beneath their eves? True, the 
whole approach to the subject has 
suffered a shift within the last dec- 
ade or so, which I recognize that we 
should accept as authoritative. More- 
over, I am not aware of the slightest 
bias in favor of the present system; 
I should accept with equanimity a 
new system or no system. However, 


I confess myself baffled to know how 
to proceed, if we are at once to pro- 
fess to apply the system as it is, and 
vet in every concrete instance we are 
to decide as though it did not exist 
as it is. 


In the case at bar, I can 
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only say that, so far as I have been 
able to comprehend those factors 
which have been held to determine 
invention, and to which at least lip 
service continues to be paid, the com- 
bination in suit has every hall-mark 
of a valid patent. 166 F.2d 811; 76 
USPQ 491.” 


The other dissenting opinion of the 
Supreme Court was written by Mr. 
Justice Jackson who stated: 


. It would not be dificult to 
cite many instances of patents that 
have been granted, improperly I 
think, and without adequate tests of 
invention by the Patent Ofhce. But I 
doubt that the remedy for such Pat- 
ent Office passion for granting pat- 
ents is an equally strong passion in 
this Court for striking them down so 
that the only patent that is valid is 
one which this Court has not been 
able to get its hands on. I agree 
with the opinion of Judge Learned 
Hand below.” 


When the 
destroy a patent as lacking in dis- 
closure of “an invention” they reach 
more devast- 


courts are unable to 


the same result even 
atingly by holding that the patentee 
drew the wrong kind of a claim. Hal- 
liburton v. Walker 329 US; 71 US 
PQ 175. 

The benign construction of a wor- 
thy patent to possibly uphold it for 
a limited scope if a broad scope seems 
improper well established 
principle of patent jurisprudence, for 
example, Rubber Co. v. Goodyear 9 
Wallace 788 (1869); Motion Pic- 
ture Patents Co. v. Universal Film 
Mfg. Co. 243 US 502; 61 L. Ed. 
871; 876, has been suspended by 
what appears to be a rule of male- 
volence against all patents whereby 
they are to be destroyed. 


was a 


Public Opinion Aroused 

At least partly as a result of 
awakening public opinion, which for 
a long time had manifested a certain 
degree of inertia toward this very 
real threat of the gradual destruction 
of our patent system and of the value 
of patents by the courts, more and 
more people are becoming convinced 
that, if the purpose of our patent sys- 
tem is to be the advancement of the 
arts and sciences and if it is to be 
saved from this complete attrition 
by the judiciary, the public must act 
through its elected representatives and 
lawmakers so that the enactment of 
suitable legislation will induce the 
judiciary to take a more liberal view 
towards patents and protect the 
rights of patentees. One of the bills 
now pending before Congress (Bry- 
son Bill H.R. 4798) is entitled “A 
Bill to declare the national policy 
regarding the test for determining 
invention.” This bill in substance 
proposes that patentability be deter- 
mined objectively by the nature of 
the contribution to the art and not 
subjectively by the nature of the pro- 
cess by which an invention may have 
been accomplished. This legislation 
was prompted by the so-called “‘flash- 
of-genius” phrase which occurrs in the 
above quoted decision in Cuno Corp. 
v. Automatic Devices, and might be 
of assistance insofar as it might help 
to strengthen the presumption of in- 
vention in a patent, but it is not seen 
how it would make the courts more 
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appreciative of the rights of inventors 
as compared with those of other 
workers. Also, in the words of former 
Patents Casper 


Commissioner of 


Ooms, it is 
“doubtful that you can guide the 
judicial process by any such rule of 
limitation upon the scope of its in- 
quiry. I am somewhat hopeful that 
if we are able in the Patent Office 
to formulate rules which may serve 
as a guide for the determination of 
invention that we shall find some 
courts sufficiently receptive to the 
rules we frame as to find in them 
some guide to that everpresent difh- 
cult problem of indentifying that 
fugitive quality called invention.” 

(28 JPOS 5) 

Another bill now pending before 
Congress is the one introduced by 
Senator Wiley on August 31, 1949, 
($.2518), concerning which the Sena- 
tor stated that he recognized that this 
comprehensive bill, which originated 
with the Milwaukee Patent Law As- 
sociation, is highly controversial and 
“is by no means submitted as a final 
draft.” He said that among its aims 
the bill proposes: 


A clear statement of the patent 
grant which is nat deceptive in any 
way. A strengthening of the presump- 
tion of validity of a patent. A clari- 
ication of the rights of a patentee 
with licenses under the 
patent. Clarification of rights of a 
patentee who sells or leases goods 


respect to 


under the patent to restrict the use or 
sale thereof by the purchaser. Clari- 
fication of the rights of a patentee 
when one or more of his claims are 
held to be invalid. Establishing of a 
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definition of what constitutes in- 


fringement. 

In the August issue of the Journal 
of the Patent office Society (31 JP 
OS 611), Dr. S. C. Gilfillan makes 
an interesting contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the problem, proposing to 
set up an economic test for patents, 
i.e. to base patent rights on the de- 
termination of whether a patent is 
warranted because the invention it 
covers constitutes useful creative 
work which might not have been done 
without the prospective reward of a 
patent. Dr. Gilfillan’s test may be 
too ambiguous to promise clarification 
and liberalization of the attitude of 
the present courts towards patents 
but many of his ideas appear to be 
quite sound. 


The Double Standard 


It is submitted here that the double 
standard of judgment adopted by the 
judiciary in patent cases on the one 
hand and copyright cases on the other 
is not warranted by fact or law. In 
copyright cases, the courts merely 
decide whether the alleged infringer 
has copied from the copyrighted work 
outside the limits of fair use, and, if 
a finding to that effect is made, the 
copyright infringer is adjudged guilty 
under the law. The court does not 
presume to judge the merits of the 
copyrighted work, presumably and 
implicitly following the theory that, if 
the work is good enough for some- 
body to copy, the author thereof is 
entitled to reap its profits. 
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How different is the situation in 
patent infringement cases! Among 
fifteen or more other defenses avail- 
able to the infringer of a patent is 
the allegation of invalidity of the 
patent, and a patent all too frequently 
is adjudged invalid for “lack of in- 
vention”. The court may hold that 
the patent has indeed been infringed 
by the defendant but that it is invalid 
because the inventor has not lived up 
to the standard of invention expected 
from him by the courts. Why should 
not the courts hold, as they do in 
copyright cases, that the inventor is 
entitled to the fruits of his work and, 
if someone thinks highly enough of 
his invention to use it without his 
permission he establishes prima facie 
evidence of its value and the patent- 
ee’s right thereto, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 


If the patented invention is not 


meritorious, nobody will attempt to 
exploit it and the question of in- 
fringement will never come up. If 
the patent was granted by the Patent 
Office through the error of an in- 
sufficient search and its claims are 
clearly anticipated by prior art, the 
defendant need only produce such 
prior publication and thereby estab- 
lish a perfect defense: he can then 
rightly claim that he did not copy 
(infringe) the patented invention at 
all but was following the prior teach- 
ings which, of course, were open to 
him. In other words, some such ap- 
proach of the bench to patent cases 
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will not result in giving patentees 
undue protection and thus unduly 
restrict commerce and industry. It 
will only protect the exact territory 
of novelty the inventor has contrib- 
uted to the art. If there is no novelty, 
he will have no protection. If he has 
created something novel, facts or law 
do not warrant an inquiry into the 
quality of his creation but, quite in 
contrary, law and equity demand that 
he enjoy the protection for the new 
territory he has added to the sum 
total of the arts and sciences. 


The test for the validity of a pat- 
ent, then, should be, in short: does 
the alleged infringer in fact use the 
method, apparatus or product claimed 
in the patent? If yes, is the patented 
invention covered by some prior pub- 
lication from which the defendant 
may have taken it? The burden of 
proof for this allegation is clearly 
upon the defendant. If he can produce 
prior publications, he can, of course, 
no longer be held to have infringed 
the patent. If he cannot, he is, and 
should be so held, guilty of infringe- 
ment. 


Solutions to this problem may not 
be readily available and our proposals 
probably suffer from over-simplifica- 
tion, but some way must surely be 
found to (1) bring the administrative 
(Patent Office) and court decisions 
in patent matters in line so that the 
vast majority of rights granted by one 
government agency are no longer de- 
stroyed by another, and (2) to give 
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inventors the protection guaranteed 
them in the Constitution, as present- 
ly granted to other groups of crea- 
tive workers under the very same con- 
stitutional provision. 

Copyright 1949 by A. John Michel 


Frank J. Steele, chief pharmacist, 
Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, 
Conn., has been appointed a member 
of the faculty (night school), 
Stamford University, Stamford, 
Conn. 
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1949 
AAAS Meeting 


Among features at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to be 
held December 26th to 31st at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, N.Y. are: 
The Science Exposition; the AAAS 
Science Theatre which will show the 
latest scientific films; the Annual In- 
ternational Photography - in - Science 
Salon; the award of special prizes; 
and the presentation of approximately 
2,000 papers in many fields of science. 

Perkin Medal Award 

The American Section of The So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry announces 
that the Perkin Medal for 1950 will 
be presented to Eger V. Murphree, 
president of the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Company, at a dinner 
January sixth, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, N.Y. The presen- 
tation of the medal will be made by 
Col. Marston T. Bogert, Hon. AIC, 
senior past president of The Society 
of Chemical Industry. Dr. Gustavus 
J. Esselen, F.A.1.C., chairman of The 
American Section of the Society will 
act as chairman. 

Spectroscopy Meeting 

The Society for Applied Spectro- 
scopy will meet January tenth at 
Socony-Vacuum Training Center, 63 
Park Row, New York, N.Y. at eight 
o'clock to hear Dr. Daniel Norman, 
New England Spectrochemical Lab- 
oratories, speak on “Spectrographic 
Analysis of Molecular Fragments.” 
Robert Taylor of Atlantic Refining 
Company is technical chairman. 
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Unfair Advertising 
"To the Secretary: 

It has been my great pleasure 
through the last several years to be 
associated with the INsTITUTE in 
such manner as to lend moral support, 
if nothing more, and to preach the 
benefits of membership in the INsti- 
TUTE to young chemists. 

One of the outstanding privileges 
enjoyed by members of THE AMERI- 
CAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTs is the 
ability of any member to solicit aid 
and advice from the INSTITUTE, sup- 
ported by the large number of well- 
known chemists that make up its ros- 
ter, on problems which are of vital 
importance to the profession and the 
economic standing of its members. 

It is probably well-known that the 
Paint and Varnish industry is the 
fourth largest employer of chemists in 
the country, having about three or 
four per cent of all employed chem- 
ists in that industry. It is, therefore, 
quite natural for a member of the 
InsTirUTE who has made the paint 
industry his career, to resent anything 
that tends to cut inroads into the fu- 
ture of chemists in that field of en- 
deavor. 

Recently one of the larger suppliers 
of raw materials to manufacturers of 
surface coatings has published a bro- 
chure, addressed, in title and in ac- 
tuality, te management groups in this 
field, citing the advantages in product 
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and economy which could be attained 
by obtaining copies of their published 
formulations for paint, using their 
specific raw materials. 
It is common knowledge, that we, 

in a complex business like ours, solicit 
and welcome formulative aid from 
the laboratories of our suppliers. This 
accomplishes two objectives, it aids 
the smaller companies to compete by 
keeping abreast of what is new in 
raw materials and how to use them; 
and it provides jobs for chemists at 
the customer service level in suppliers 
plants. We have never before, how- 
ever, seen anything in print which 
advised management to save money at 
the expense of its chemical help by 
stating in advertising such comments 
as: 
“Six months and sixty-five hundred 
dollars.” 
“Alas, and you could have done it all 
in five minutes, with a three cent 
stamp.” 

. and then you really blow your 

wad, blending a little of this with a 
drop of that to arrive at a formula- 
tion. What a business.” 

. and get these formulations the 
—people have perfected and elimin- 
ate a whole raft of work and labor 
and expense.” 
This is a deliberate attempt aimed 
at management to influence it to dis- 
pense with, or reduce, the number of 
people employed as chemist formula- 
tors in their laboratories, and if taken 
at value, indicate the 
abolishment of laboratory personnel 
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and space completely. Those people, 
like myself, who have spent a lifetime 
in this field, can only resent this type 
of advertising, and actually, 1 doubt 
if it will be received by the manage- 
ment of many organizations as being 
in good taste. The implication is that 
anybody with a garage can now make 
paint without technical skill, and can 
compete with those who have spent 
millions of dollars in research on for- 
mulations. 

It is highly problematical that such 
advertising will convince paint manu- 
facturers that everybody should make 
the same kind of paint from the same 
formulations and the same base 
materials (the only difference between 
products would be the advertising 
claims), but I earnestly believe that 
chemists cannot sit idly by and not 
express their opinions strongly, 
through the INstirute, while man- 
agement is advised to increase its 
profit by discharging the people with 
formulative skill and inventive minds, 
and by operating solely on published 
formulations designed basically to 
sell some specific raw product. 


—John W. Nee, F.A.LC. 


Motivation in Research 
To the Editor: 

An unfortunately large proportion 
of young technical graduates are find- 
ing disappointment and dissatisfaction 
in modern industrial research. This 
reflects no decline in the intrinsic 
appeals of research itself; on the con- 
trary the appeal of science to young 
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men and women today probably never 
has been equalled. It arises instead 
from the failure of industrial manage- 
ment to take proper cognizance of 
motivation in research, or to per- 
ceive that each element of research 
has become unique in the demands it 
makes upon the men who conduct it. 
Equally prevalent are the misconcep- 
tions that monetary reward is motiva- 
tion enough, or that one form of mo- 
tivation can apply to and sustain all 
branches of research, no matter how 
divergent. 

Industry has been quick to distin- 
guish betwen fundamental, develop- 
ment, and application research in 
terms of its own needs, but slow to 
realize that these fields call for per- 
sonalities and talents as unlike as 
those of astronomer and carnival bar- 
ker. Employers advertising for re- 
search personnel frequently ask for 
research and/or development workers 
as if an applicant who is interested in 
the one will be equally at home and 
as happy in the other. Moreover many 
companies naively expect research 
personnel to switch from one form 
of investigation to another and back 
again with no loss of zeal. 

The basic fact that the technical 
graduate’s native ability, his tempera- 
ment and his scientific ambitions de- 
termine the branch of research to 
which he is suited and in which he 
will be content, is too seldom taken 
into account. 

Consequently the beginning re- 
searcher is apt to be abruptly dis- 
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illusioned. If wrongly placed, he finds 
himself called upon to perform tasks 
in which he has no interest, and the 
aura of high significance in which the 
technical student is justifiably dis- 
posed to envelop science is soon dis- 
pelled. No factor in job placement 
has ever been more wrongfully min- 
imized than enthusiasm. The loss of 
fresh enthusiasm for research can be 
fatal to an otherwise promising car- 
eer, and in the long run, fatal as well 
to those industries whose progress 
depends so much on a continuing sup- 
ply of enthusiastic young minds. 


The researcher must furnish from 
within himself strong motivation a- 
bove and beyond desire for monetary 
reward if he is to be truly successful, 
from his own and his employer’s 
standpoint. This vital motivation is 
not the same for all branches of re- 
search. Broadly speaking, the funda- 
mental researcher is motivated by love 
of knowledge; the development re- 
searcher by love of mankind and its 
needs, and the application researcher 
by love of company and its products. 
Only by a complete understanding 
of the distinguishing demands of fun- 
damental, development, and applica- 
tion research, can industry hope to 
bring about a happy lasting alliance 
between the man and his work. 


The new employee who comes for 
the first time before his supervisor’s 
desk, brings more than an education 
with him. He brings a certain talent 
and temperament, a motivating scien- 
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tific ambition already fixed, and be- 
yond the power of his employer to 
alter. It is part of industry’s respon- 
sibility and to industry’s ultimate 
good, to help him fulfill his destiny. 

—N. G. Britt 


Profits Through Literature 
Research 


To the Editor: 

I wish to congratulate you on and 
thank you for a very fine editorial, 
“Chemical Literature Unlimited,” in 
the October CHEeMist. You analyzed 
the situation wonderfully—the only 
trouble is that most firms think that 
literature reading and abstracting can 
be done in the spare 
time at home, or they hire a youngster 
with the B.S. in chemistry and with 
typing, etc. for this important job. 
Most firms do not understand that 
they could make big money and save 
perhaps years of research work, if ex- 
perienced chemists were paid top 
salaries for such a job that must be 
well done to be of real value. 


—Rudolph Seiden, F.A.1.C. 


chemist’s 


Is There a Moral 


Cayuga’s Waters: If you are a 
parent, and your lad is doing lousy 
in school, don’t read this to him. It’s 
about Gus Egloff and Adolphe Men- 
jou. They were classmates at Cornell 
in 1910. Gus was there because he 
was nuts about engineering. Adolphe 
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was there because Papa Menjou put 
his toot down. 


Gus won honors in engineering, 
plus the 125-pound intercollegiate 
wrestling title. Adolphe was the cam- 
pus’ star pool player, bowler and 
amateur actor. 


Gus graduated in 1912. He now is 
Chicago’s walking petroleum encyclo- 
pedia. Once, when he was expert wit- 
ness in a patent suit, an unwary op- 
position barrister tried to discredit 
him. “What,” demanded the barris- 
ter, “do YOU know about emulsions ? 
That lawyer has been kicking him- 
self ever since, because Dr. Gustav 
Egloft ad-libbed expertly on emulsions 
for the next 21 days. 


Adolph didn’t graduate. Long be- 
fore 1912, the dean called him in and 
suggested Cornell was a terrible place 
to major in pool shooting. 


So the other night Menjou was in 
town. Dr. Egloff rounded up his wife, 
and his secretary, and took ’em over 
to see his old classmate. 


“Hi,” the star of 
stage, screen, and TV, “how’s your 


said famous 


wrestling ?” 

“Hi,” said Dr. Egloft, “how’s your 
pool ?” 

“Never,” they chorused, “get time 
for it any more!” 

Wonder if there’s a moral there 
someplace. 

Town Crier”, 
Chicago Daily News 
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Inspired by Editorial 


To the Editor: 


The editorial entitled, “The Patent 
System and the Supreme Court,” by 
Dr. F. A. Hessel, which you publish- 
ed in the February 1949 number of 
THe CHEMIST, prompted me to write 
the enclosed article, “Was the U. 5. 
Patent System Planned for Super- 
men? A Comparison with Copyright 
Protection.” (See page 471). 


—A,. John Michel, F.A.LC. 


® 


Evans Awarded Medal 
Dr. Ralph L. Evans, F.A.I.C., 


president of Evans Chemetics, Inc., 
Evans Research and Development 
Corporation, and Sales Affiliates, Inc., 
will receive the second Annual Medal 
of the American Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists at its meeting, to be held 
December eighth. Dr. Evans received 
the S.B. degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1919, following his 
service in World War I as Artillery 
lieutenant, and the Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University in 1925. 
During World War II, Dr. Evans 
operated four plants for the produc- 
tion of protective ointments for gas 
warfare, insect repellents, and stable 
peroxides, in addition to research in 
chemical warfare. Since 1922, he has 
applied the research talents of chem- 
ists to the problems of the cosmetics 
industry. 


DECEMBER 


Research Corporation Grants 

Grants in aid of scientific research 
amounting to approximately $217,000 
were announced by Dr. Joseph W. 
Barker, president of Research Cor- 
poration, 405 Lexington Ave, New 
York 17, N.Y. These grants were 
divided among seventy-one recipients 
in American colleges, universities and 
scientific institutions. The Research 
Corporation was founded in 1912 by 
the late Dr. Frederick Gardner Cot- 
trell, AIC medalist in 1938, who as- 
signed to it the patents on his pro- 
cess for cleansing industrial gases by 
electrical precipitation. Other income 
is derived from the management of 
patents voluntarily assigned to it by 
individuals and _ institutions. The 
Corporation has aided for some years 
the work of Dr. Edward C. Kendall, 
of the Mayo Clinic, in the discovery 
and synthesis of Cortisone (Com- 


pound E). 


Election 

The American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers announces the election 
of the following new officers: Presi- 
dent, Warren L. McCabe, vice presi- 
dent and director of research, The 
Flintkote Co.; Vice president, T. H. 
Chilton, technical director, Develop- 
ment Engineering Division, E. I du- 
Pont de Nemours & Company; Re- 
elected secretary, S. L. Tyler; 
Re-elected treasurer, C. R. DeLong; 
Directors, C. G. Kirkbride, W. G. 
Whitmas, G. E. Holbrook, and R. 


L. Murray. 
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Chemists Available 


Chemist, F.A.1.C., 29, recent grad- 
uate courses, several years industrial 
experience with nationally known 
concerns and with U.S. Government 
agencies; titanium and zirconium, 
anhydrous hydrofluoric acid; boron 
in steel ; non-ferrous and ferrous alloy 
analyses; fuels and lubricants; bat- 
teries; publications, literature and 
patent search; sales; available for 
special work or representation of an 
industrial firm in Western Pennsyl- 
vania; will open an office if necessary. 

Please reply to Box 120, THE 
CHEMIST. 


Industrial Chemist, M.A.1.C. Six 
years experience including research, 
business, and teaching, in protective 
coatings and petroleum products. 
Seeks position in industrial advertis- 
ing, technical journalism, technical 
service, or market research. Location 
open. Please reply to Box 122, THE 
CHEMIST. 


Available 


Amorphorous Boron 

Boron Nitride 

Phosphorous Nitride 

Silicon Nitride 

Manganous Oxide 
Aluminum Oxide (beta) 
Cupric Dichromate (crystal) 
Tetranitromethane 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Necrology 


Gomer Adkins 


Dr. Homer Adkins, professor “of 
organic chemistry at the University 
of Wisconsin, died August 10, 1949, 
in Madison, Wisconsin, at the age of 
fifty-seven. He was born in Newport, 
Ohio. He obtained the B.Sc. and 
D.Sc. degrees from Denison Uni- 
versity, and the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Ohio State University. 
After holding an instructorship for 
one year at Ohio State University, 
Dr. Adkins became an assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1919; in 1924 he became associate 
professor, and in 1928, full professor. 
He was author or co-author of over 
160 scientific papers; co-author of 
“Practice of Organic Chemistry,” 
and “Elementary Organic Chemis- 
try’; author of “Reactions of Hy- 
drogen,” and a member of the board 
of editors of “Organic Synthesis,” 
“Organic Chemistry,” and “Organic 
Reactions.” He was awarded the 
“Medal for Merit” by President Tru- 
man for his conduct and administra- 
tion of investigations under the Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment from 1941 to 1945. 


Dr. Adkins was a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society (London) ; a mem- 
ber of the Swiss Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American 
Association of University Professors, 


The Chemists’ Club, and the Na- 
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tional Academy of Sciences. He was 
active in the American Chemical So- 
ciety, having served on its Council 
Policy Committee, as chairman of the 
Organic Division, and as chairman 
and councilor of the Wisconsin Sec- 
tion. He became a Fellow of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in 1949, 


“Lotti I. Greiff 


Dr. Lotti J. Greiff, teacher of 
chemistry at Far Rockaway High 
Long Island, New York, 
died at her home in Neponsit, Long 
Island, February 21, 1949, at the age 
of fifty-eight. 

She was born in New York, N. Y. 
In 1911, she received the B.A. de- 
gree from Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University; the M.S. degree from 
Cornell University in 1927, and the 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1931. Her life was largely 
occupied with the teaching of chem- 
istry, except for a notable period 
when she did research with Dr. H. C 
Urey and others on isotopic equilibria 
and theories of solutions, which led 
to the publication of joint papers, as 
well as to valuable contributions to 
the atomic research done during the 


School, 


late war. 

Dr. Greiff was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, Sigma 
Xi, the Chemistry Teachers Club, 
the Physics Club of New York, and 


the General Science Association. She 


NECROL 


was a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. She became a Fellow of The 
American Institute of Chemists in 
1936. Dr. Greiff is survived by two 


sisters and a brother. 


William Ralston 
William Ralston, chief of the Rich- 


mond Laboratories of the Tobacco By- 
Products and Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, Virginia, died April 25, 
1949, at the age of fifty-three. 


He was born in Paisley, Scotland. 
He was educated at the Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow, from which 
received the diploma in chem- 

in 1914. After to 
the United States, he also studied 
at the Virginia Mechanics Institute 
of Richmond. He started as assistant 
chemist with the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, then joined 
the Virginia State Department of 
Agriculture which he left in Septem- 
ber, 1917, to become a soldier in the 
Canadian Army. Upon his return, he 
was employed as chemist by F. S. 


he 


istry coming 


Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, 
Virginia, until 1922, be- 
came chemist for the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corporation. In 1925, 
he joined the Tobacco By-Products 
and Chemical Corporation. 


when he 


Mr. Ralston was active in the Vir- 
ginia Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society for many years; served as 
chairman for one term, and edited 
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the Section publication for several 
years. He was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science. He became 
a Fellow of THe AMERICAN INstTI- 
TUTE OF CHeEMIsTs in 1945. 


Cownes R. Leigh 


Dr. Townes Randolph Leigh, dean 
emeritus of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and head of the Chemistry 
Department of the University of 
Florida, died February 15th, in 
Gainesville, Florida. 

With a rich background of train- 
ing and proven success as a teacher 
and administrator, Dr. Leigh was 
appointed head of the Chemistry De- 
partment of the University of Flor- 
ida in 1920. His fine personality, 
abilities, and leadership captivated 
the hearts of Florida pharmacists, his 
colleagues, and friends, and led to 
the establishment of the College of 
Pharmacy of the University of Flor- 
ida in 1923 in which he served as 
dean until 1933. In 1934, he was ap- 
pointed acting vice president of the 
University of Florida. In 1948 he 
was given the title of honorary vice 
president. Through his persistent ef- 
forts, the ‘Chemistry - Pharmacy 
Building was ereced in 1927 and en- 
larged in 1940. Dr. Leigh was state 
chemist in 1931. 

Dr. Leigh was a member of nu- 
merous organizations and served with 
distinction in many of them. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Cur- 
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riculum and Teaching Methods of 
the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy from 1928 to 1931, and 
president in 1931-32; member of the 
American Council on Pharmaceuti- 
tical Education 1932-1946; member 
Revision Committee U.S.P. XI. In 
the American Chemical Society, he 
was chairman of the Kentucky Sec- 
tion in 1919, Florida Section 1923- 
25, and past director of the Fourth 
District. For many years, he was as- 
sociate editor of the Southeastern 
Drug Journal. He was made a Fel- 
low of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


or CHEMISTs in 1935. 


During World War I, he served 
as a dollar-a-year man and developed 
the Leigh Fog Screen for protection 
of naval vessels against submarines. 
During that period he was author of 
numerous articles on chemical war- 


fare. 


For his contributions to chemis- 
try, John B. Stetson University hon- 
ored Dr. Leigh with the degree of 
Sc.D. in 1941. For similar accom- 
plishments, he received the Charles 
Herty medal in 1942. Dr. Leigh’s 
last honor, election to the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts (London), came a few 
weeks before his death. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Blanche 
W. Leigh; one brother, R. E. Leigh, 
and a sister, Mrs. Octa C. Leigh. 
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Cortisone Conference 

At the Cortisone Conference spon- 
sored by Research Corporation, Sep- 
tember seventh, Dr. Robert R. 
Williams, director of the Research 
Corporation's summarized 
plans to speed research on Cortisone. 
Owners will pool patents and Re- 
search Corporation will be free to 


grants, 


license other firms under any of the 
patents. A committee appointed by 
the National Academy of Sciences 
will allocate the meager supply of 
Cortisone to research institutions. Re- 
search Corporation is contributing 
about $85,000 this year in grants to 
scientists in academic institutions who 
may be able to find better synthetic 
approaches to Cortisone and related 
substances. 
Soap and Glycerine Convention 
The ‘Twenty-third Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerine Producers 
will be held January 25th and 26th 
in the Hotel Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
Division meetings will be conducted 
in successive order rather than in con- 
current Subjects 
synthetic detergents, bulk soaps, mar- 
ket relations, 
specialty soaps, and glycerine, will be 


fashion. such as 


research, industrial 


discussed. 


The thermometer business of the 
American Thermometer Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been purchased 
by the H-B Instrument Company, 
2633 Trenton Ave., Philadelphia 25 
Pa. 


COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
Vice-president, Raymond E. Kirk 


COUNCILORS 


Gene Abson, Chicago Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 


M. L, Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Past President 


Karl M. Herstein, 
New York Chapter 


G. M. Juredine, Ohio Chapter 
R. H. Kienle, 4¢-Large 
Harold A. Levey, 


Louisiana Chapter 
C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
E. H. Northey, 4t-Large 
Rev. J. J. Pallace, Niagara Chapter 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


R. P. Parker, 
New Jersey Chapter 


L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, At-Large 


William T. Read 
Washington Chapter 


Charles W. Rivise, 
Pennsylvania Chapter 


Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 


Florence E. Wall, 4t-Large 
James R. Withrow, At-Large 
Lincoln T, Work, At-Large 


November Meeting 

The 26Ist meeting of the National 
Council, A.L.C., was held November 
9, 1949, at 6:00 p.m. at The Chem- 
ists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, New 
York, N.Y. President Lawrence H. 
Flett presided. 

The following councilors and offi- 
cers were present: Messrs. D. L. 


Cottle, L. H. Flett, K. M. Herstein, 
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F. A. Hessel, R. E. Kirk, C. P. Nei- 
dig, D. Price, C. W. Rivise, F. D. 
Snell, L. Van Doren, F. E. Wall, 
J. R. Withrow, L. T. Work. E. R. 
Allen, M. J. Kelley, E. I. Oppel, and 
V. F. Kimball were present. 

The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were accepted. 

President Flett distributed, for 
comment, a copy of a letter which 
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will be sent to the membership, re- 
questing that each member bring in 
one new member. 

The President was given authority 
to appoint a committee to study the 
use of the initials, F.A.I.C., after 


the names of members. It was 
thought that the practice should be 
uniform. The President was also 


given authority to appoint a commit- 
tee to study the form of certificates 
of membership with the view of im- 
proving them. 


The President offered a tentative 
program for the two-day Annual 
Meeting: First day: Registration and 
the morning. 

Professional 


business meeting in 
Council 
papers in the afternoon. Second day: 
Breakfast for officers and chapter ofh- 
Papers. General 
luncheon to meet Honorary members. 
Medal Banquet in 


Luncheon. 


cers. Professional 
General meeting. 
the evening. 
reported that the 
totals 2420. The 
Secretary announced with regret the 
deaths of the following Fellows: 
Charles L. Gabriel, September 24, 
1949; Harvey Kittredge, November 
6, 1948. 

A letter from Calm M. Hoke, F. 
A.IC., was read, thanking the Coun- 
cil tor recognition of her service to 
the Institute as a Charter Member, 
when her offices were used for council 


The Secretary 
membership now 


meetings, and when she first founded 
the “Bulletin” which later became 
The Chemist. 
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Dr. James R. Withrow reported 
as AIC delegate to the inauguration 
of William Bay Irvine as president 
of Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 
on October 16th. 

The Jury of Medal Award report- 
ed that Dr. Walter J. Murphy, F.A. 
1.C., had been selected to receive the 
1950 Gold Medal of the Institute, to 
be presented at the Medal Award 
Banquet at the Annual Meeting. 

The Treasurer’s reports were ac- 
cepted. 

Dr. Kelley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for the An- 
nual Meeting, reported. Upon 
motion, the recommendation of the 
Committee that the Hotel New 
Yorker be selected for the Annual 
Meeting, and that the dates be May 
Iith and 12th, was adopted. 

Mr. Oppel reported as chairman 
of the Membership Committee. 

Dr. Work reported as chairman of 
the Committee on Honorary Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Herstein the 
Committee to Approve Chapter Con- 
stitutions. Upon motion, the Consti- 
tution and By-laws of the New Jer- 
sey Chapter were approved. 

Mr. Rivise reported for the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter. 

Mr. Herstein stated that at a 
meeting of the New York Chapter’s 
Council, he was asked to make a mo- 
tion that the proposed amendment to 
the By-laws of the Institute to create 
a new award for great educators, 


reported for 
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(laid on the table at the July Council 
meeting ), be taken from the table and 
reconsidered. This motion was passed. 
After discussion, it was moved to 
adopt the following amendment to 
the By-laws: 


Article VI 


The American Institute of Chemists’ 
Award to Great Educators 
Section 1. An Award consisting of 

1. Honorary membership in The 

American Institute of Chemists 

2. A distictive gold lapel button 

3. An illuminated scroll 
may be presented by The American 
Institute of Chemists under the con- 
ditions hereinafter set forth. 

This Award shall be known as The 
American Institute of Chemists’ Award 
to Great Educators. 

The date of the founding of the 
Award shall be 1949. 

The purpose of the award shall be 
to stimulate greater respect for the 
profession of teaching chemistry and to 
advance the training of chemists. 


Sec. 2. The Jury shall consist of the 
active President of The American In- 
stitute of Chemists and the three im- 
mediately preceding elisible past Presi- 
dents of The American Institute of 
Chemists and the Secretary of The 
American Institute of Chemists. Each 
member of the Jury must be a member 
of The American Institute of Chemists. 
Each member shall have one vote. The 
senior past President member of the 
Jury shall be the chairman and the 
Secretary of The American Institute 
of Chemists shall be the Secretary of 
the Jury. 


Sec. 3. The Award shall be made by 
a majority of the Jury. The vote shall 
be limited to nominations supplied by 
a special Nominating Group. This 
Nominating Group shall consist of the 
Chapter Representatives three 
Members-at-Large chosen from areas in 
which Chapters are not now operating. 
The three Members-at-Large shall be 
appointed each vear in September by 
the President with the approval of the 
Council. The purpose of this Nominat- 
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ing Group is to obtain broad geogra- 
phical representation. 

Sec. 4. The Award shall be made by 
a majority of the Jury. It shall be 
made for noteworthy and outstanding 
service to the profession of teaching in 
the fields of chemistry and chemical 
engineering. Careful consideration 
shall be given to accomplishments a» 
a teacher and particularly to achieve- 
ments in the inspiration of students 
and others to do creative work. 


Sec. 5 Members -at- Large of the 
Nominating Group and the Chapter 
Representatives may submit one nomin- 
ation each to the Secretary of the Jury 
prior to October 15th. The Jury shall 
complete its consideration of the 
nominations by November 15th and 
they shall arrange for the notification 
of the educator chosen for the Award. 


Sec. 6. The Jury of The American 
Institute of Chemists’ Award to Great 
Educators shall have the power to ar- 
range for the presentation of the 
Award and to decide any points not 
specifically covered in this Article. 


According to Article VIII, Sec. 2, 
of the AIC Constitution, the above 
amendment to the By-laws cannot be- 
come effective until it is voted on 
again at the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Council: “A By-law must be 
approved by a majority of those pres- 
ent at two successive Council meet- 
ings to become effective.” 


After discussion by Chapter repre- 
sentatives concerning the amount of 
dues rebates to Chapters, a motion 
was made to restore the dues rebates 
to their former rate. The motion was 
defeated. Upon motion, the President 
was asked to appoint a Committee to 
Consider the Amount of Dues Re- 
bates. The following Committee was 
appointed: Dr. D. L. Cottle, Chair- 
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man; Dr. M. J. Kelley, Dr. Louis 
Koenig, and C. W. Rivise. 


FELLOWS 


The following new members were 
elected : 


Rosinger, Kurt Edward 
Assistant Chief, Chemical Branch 


O.LT., Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Ryan, Vanston H. 
Chairman, Dept. of Natural Sci- 
ence; Professor of Chemistry, 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Sage, Blodgett 
Business Development Specialist, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Office 
of International Trade, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Voree, Lafayette Denton 
Chemical Engineer, Westvaco 
Chemical Division of Food, Mach- 
inery and Chem. Corp., Chrysler 
Building, New York, N.Y. 


MEMBER 
Stevens, Elbridge S. 
8 Midland Gardens, Apt. 1-G, 
Bronxville, New York. 
There being no further business, 
adjournment was taken. 


Local Chapter News 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.L.C. 


Baltimore 
Chairman, Mare Darrin 
Vice-chairman, 
Rev. E. S$. Hauber, 
Secretary- Treasurer, 
J. Bernard Edmonds 
Representative to National Council, 
Maurice Siegel 
Reporter to Chemist, 
Richard B. Treash 
The Baltimore Chapter met Octo- 
ber 26th at the Northway Apart- 
ments, Baltimore. Following dinner, 
the chairman, Mare Darrin opened 
the meeting with the announcement 
that Dr. Harry L. Fisher, a new 
member of this Chapter, had been 
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awarded Honorary Membership by 
the National Council of the AIC. 
Following the announcement, Dr. 
Fisher spoke briefly on ““The Human 
Side of Research.” The presentation 
of the certificate of Honorary Mem- 
bership will take place at the next 
meeting of the Chapter, on November 
16th. 

In accordance with a new policy 
set by the Executive Council, the 
meeting was then thrown open for 
an informal round table discussion. 
The topic was “Essentials in the Di- 
rection of Research.” Dr. Albin H. 
Warth and Mare Darrin conducted 
the discussion which fonad all mem- 
bers in lively participation. 


LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


Chicago 
Chairman, Dr. Herman S$. Bloch 
Chairman-Elect, Bruce M. Bare 
Vice Chairman, W. B. Hendry 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Louis Koenig 
Representative to National Council, 
Gene Abson 
On November fourth, the Chicago 
Chapter held a_ highly interesting 
meeting on “The Outlook for Chemi- 
cal Employment in 1950”, at which 
the following persons spoke: A. O. 
Berger, regional director, U. S. Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics; ‘Thomas Cof- 
fer, employment counsellor; Prof. W. 
C. Johnson, chairman, Department 
of Chemistry, University of Chicago, 
and J. S$. Wilson, personnel manager, 
Chemical Division, Corn Products 
Refining Company. 


New Jersey 
Chairman, Dr. P. M. Giesy 
Vice Chairman, Dr. C. A. Amick 
Secretary, Harry Burrell 
Treasurer, John B. Rust 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. R. P. Parker 
The first meeting of the 1949-1950 
season was a panel discussion on 
“Does Present Education Properly 
Train Chemists for Industry ?”, held 
at the Newark College of Engineer- 
ing on October 31st. Dr. C. L. 
Brown (Standard Oil Development 
Company), Dr. A. J. Frey (Hoff- 
man-LaRoche, Inc.) and Dr. M. L. 
Crossley (American Cyanamid Com- 
pany), each presented an aspect of 


the question. There followed a lively 
discussion from the floor which lasted 
until late in the evening. Dr. Paul 
Allen acted as moderator. This meet- 
ing was preceded by an informal din- 
ner and was attended by nearly fifteen 
per cent of the New Jersey Chapter 
membership. Similar controversial 
discussions are planned for future 
meetings. 

The National AIC Council! ap- 
proved the new constitution which 
the New Jersey Chapter passed last 
year, so that the next election of off- 
cers will be carried out in accordance 
with the new constitution. 

Arrangements have been made for 
those members of the New Jersey 
Chapter residing near Philadelphia to 
receive notices of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter meetings. 

Two important committees are 
active, one in attempting to secure 
improved educational benefits in 
chemistry departments of our Teach- 
ers Colleges; the other in investigat- 
ing the possibility of establishing a 
“Chemists’ Lounge” in a Newark 
hotel. 


December 12th Meeting 

The New Jersey Chapter will meet 
jointly with the North Jersey Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety on Monday, December 12th, 
at Military Park Hotel, Newark, 
N.J., to hear Dr. M. C. Shaw of the 
Rutgers Department of Ceramics 
speak on “The Chemistry of As- 
bestos.”” 
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New York 
Chairman, Dr. Martin Meyer 
Vice Chairman, 
Dr. Lincoln T. Work 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. M. J. Kelley 


Representative to National Council, 


Karl M. Herstein 
Publicity, G. A. Kirton 


The New York Chapter met No- 
vember 16th at The Brass Rail, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
where Dr. Donald B. Keyes, vice 
president, Heyden Chemical Corpora- 
tion, and Dr. Foster D. Snell, presi- 
dent, Foster D. Snell, Inc., discussed 
“Shall the Institute Begin a Cam- 
paign to Secure Licensure for Chem- 
ists in New York State?” Recent de- 
velopments on this subject were re- 
ported, followed by active participa- 
tion in the discussion by members 
who asked questions and offered sug- 
gestions. 


New York Chapter to Hold 
Meeting for Young Chemists 


Chemists in 
Laboratory and Non-laboratory Posi- 
tions” will be the topic of the New 
York Chapter’s January 5th meeting, 
which has been planned with the in- 
terest of students and 
young chemists in mind. The meet- 
ing will be held at The Brass Rail, 
521 Fifth Avenue (43rd Street) New 
York, N.Y. Admission will be free 
to students and young chemists pre- 


“Opportunities for 


chemistry 
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senting complimentary tickets. These 
tickets may be obtained from chemis- 
try professors and laboratory directors 
in schools and laboratories in this 
area or may be obtained by writing 
directly to Karl M. Herstein, 128 
Water Street, New York, N.Y. Beer 
and pretzels will be served. Admis- 
sion for INstiruTE members is $1.00 


The panel discussion will be con- 
ducted by the following outstanding 
speakers, representing a number of 
important chemical industries: Dr. 
Charles N. Frey, director, Scientific 
Relations, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Harold Fyffe, manager, New York 
Office of Oldbury Electro-Chemical 
Company; Dr. W. E. Kuhn, man- 
ager, Technical and Research Divi- 
sion, The Texas Company; Dr. Don- 
ald Price, technical director, Oakite 
Products, Inc.; Dr. Norman Shepard, 
chemical director, American Cyana- 
mid Company; Dr. William J. 
Sparks, director, Chemical Division, 
Esso Laboratories, and Harold Wake- 
field, development The 
Bakelite Corporation. 


The New York Chapter has asked 
members to bring as guests those 
young chemists in their own organ- 
izations who are not members of the 
Institute. The talks will be of par- 
ticular interest to those about to enter 
the field of chemistry as a profession 
as well as to those who have recently 
done so. 


engineer, 
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LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


Ohio 
Chairman, Robert B. Waters 
Chairman-Elect: + 
Dr. George F. Rugar 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harold M. Olson 
Representative to National Council, 
G. M. Juredine 
The Ohio Chapter held a “Get Ac- 
quainted Picnic” at Linwood Park 
in Vermillion, Ohio, September 17th, 
and a good time was had by all. An 
ideal September day permitted base- 
ball, swimming, and other forms of 
recreation which were thoroughly en- 
joyed by those present. A picnic sup- 
per on the beach was the final event 
of the day. 


November 29th Meeting 

The Ohio Chapter, AIC, through 
the Cleveland District, sponsored the 
inauguration of annual dinners of the 
chemical profession in Cleveland, 
along with the cooperating local sec- 
tions of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and the Electro- 
chemical Society. This first annual 
dinner and reception of the chemical 
profession in Cleveland was _ held 
November 29th. Over 300 chemists 
and friends heard Dr. Linus C. Paul- 
ing, president of the American 
Chemical Society, who talked inform- 
ally on the subject of the future of 
the profession of chemistry 


Dr. Pauling proposed that doing 


something for the chemist was the 
best way of doing something for 
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chemistry. He followed this thesis 
with the discussion of the rights and 
duties of chemists, because of their 
special knowledge, to participate in 
discussions on political and social af- 
fairs, and concluded with the predic- 
tion that chemistry can eventually 
make a science out of medicine. “One 
way in which the science of chemistry 
is going to contribute to human wel- 
fare in the future,” said Dr. Pauling, 
“is by assisting in the development of 
a scientific attack on medical prob- 


lems.’ 


Toastmaster was George W. 
Heise, a past national president of 
the Electrochemical Society. Enter- 
tainment was provided by the Sohio 
Swing Seven, members of Standard 
Oil of Ohio Employee’s Glee Club. 
Door prizes were distributed, con- 
sisting of books written by the speak- 
er of the evening. 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Hillary Robinette, Jr. 
Vice Chairman, C. P. Neidig 
Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Staub 
Representative to National Council, 
Charles W. Rivise 
The Pennsylvania Chapter held a 
meeting on October sixth at the En- 
gineers’ Club in Philadelphia. The 
subject of the meeting was an “Air 
Pollution Symposium.” The speakers 
were Marcus Sittenfield, consulting 
engineer, who spoke on “Air Pollu- 
tion by the Chemical Industry”, and 
Harry J. Harp, assistant chief of the 
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Division of Air Pollution Control, 
Bureau of Health in Philadelphia. 
Both the dinner and the formal 
meeting were enjoyed by all those in 
attendance. 


AIC Breakfast 

The members of The American In- 
stitute of Chemists who are attend- 
ing the Fifth Regional 
American Chemical Society Meeting 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., scheduled 
an AIC breakfast for December 
tenth. A short panel discussion is be- 
ing held on “The Worth of the AIC 
and What We Should Do About It.” 


Southwest 


For YourLibrary 


Scientific Foundation of Vacuum 
Technique 


By Saul Dushman, General Electric Co., 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 882 pp. 
$1*.00. 

This is a comprehensive study of the 
science of creating, maintaining and mea- 
suring high vacua, and as such it deals 
with the basic physical and chemical prin- 
ciples involved in the production and 
measurements of low gas pressures. 

The interest in vacuum technique may 
be said to have started with the invention 
of the incandescent filament lamp, but 
subsequent developments mainly under 
the impetus of the application of low 
pressures in electronic devices have been 
so extensive and rapid that a thorough 
and up to date survey of this type will 
definitely prove useful. 

Bearing in mind that vacuum technique 
is no longer the exclusively scientific con- 
cern of the research laboratory, the author 
has dealt exhaustively with the engineer- 
ing aspect and practical applications of 
the subject. The result is a work which 
should prove invaluable to those engaged 
in the various branches of engineering as 
well as to chemists and physicists. 


—William H. Van Delden, F.A.L.C. 
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Surface Chemistry 
Edited by the Faraday Soctety. Inter- 
science Publishers. 1949, 342 pp. 132 ill. 
30 plates. 73¢"x934". $6.00. 

The symposia held periodically by the 
Faraday Society jointly with other scienti- 
fic societies may always be relied upon 
to provide significant contributions to the 
scientific literature. The joint meeting of 
the Societe de Chime Physique and the 
Faraday Society held at Bordeaux from 
October 5 to 9, 1947, which is covered in 
this volume, is no exception. 


In addition to the Presidential Address, 
the volume contains forty original papers 
covering various phases of surface chemis- 
try. Half of these are in French and half 
are in English. For the convenience of 
the reader, each of the French papers is 
followed by an abstract in English and 
each English paper by an abstract in 
French. The separate contributions are 
classified under the following heads: 
Theoretical, Physical Chemistry, Films on 
Solid Surfaces, and Biophysical Chemistry. 


A single reviewer would scarcely be 
competent to assess the merits of contribu- 
tions covering such diverse subjects as 
“Superficial Thermodynamic Progress 
since Willard Gibbs,” “The Kinetics of 
Adsorption at Liquid/Liquid Interfaces,” 
“The Separation of Catalase and Hemo- 
globin by Frothing,”’ and “Some Simple 
Experiments to Illustrate the Effect upon 
Bacterial Growth of Mutual Precipitation 
in Mixtures of Colloidal Electrolytes.” 
However, a perusual of those papers re- 
lating to fields with which the present re- 
viewer is conversant, shows them to be of 
uniformly high caliber; and accordingly 
it is reasonable to assume that the rest 
of the contributions to the Symposium are 
of equally high quality. 


A series of of four papers by Professor 
A. E. Alexander and his co-workers in the 
Department of Colloid Science at Cam- 
bridge University will have a special sig- 
nificance for the bio-chemist and bacter- 
iologist as well as for the chemist whose 
work brings him into contact with prob- 
lems of surface chemistry. The same holds 
true for two papers on the relationship 
between biological activity and structure 
in certain organic compounds by Schul- 
man and Armstrong of the same depart- 
ment. 


A paper entitled, “Reactions aux Inter- 
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faces: Saponification par Emulsion” by 
Lachampt, Zviak and Rossignol, which 
discusses the mechanism of saponification 
and the speed of diffusion of the soda 
across the soap film tormed, should be of 
particular interest to chem/sts in the field 
of fats and oils. 

—Dr. Donald Price, F.A.1.C. 


Principles and Practice in Organic 
Chemistry 


By Howard J. Lucas and David Pressman. 
John Wiley & Sons. 577 pp. 6"x9". $6.00. 

Lhe views of teachers as to the proper 
content of courses are in a continual state 
of flux. There is always room for varying 
opinions on this subject in any field. In 
chemistry it is especially true and in or- 
ganic chemistry, possibly it is even more 
applicable than in other branches of 
chemistry. It is difhcult, therefore, to judge 
whether a particular text has what is re- 
quired and contains padding that is not 
required. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
raise some questions which are worthy 
ot consideration. 


The present volume, for instance, de- 
votes a chapter to Thermodynamic con- 
siderations. It ignores electronic structures 
and reaction mechanisms which are cer- 
tainly of equal pertinence in determining 
the course of organic reactions. Nor has 
the chapter on Thermodynamics sufhcient 
scope to qualify student to use these 
principles treely. 


The chapters on the unit techniques in 
volved in organic preparations are good. 
The descriptions of individual prepara- 
tions, however, tall between the brevity 
t merely essential steps and the detail of 
full experimental procedure, so that very 
well qualified laboratory supervision 
would be required. 


The most conspicuous lack, however, is 
the absence of bibliographic documenta- 
tion. This reviewer is firmly of the opinion 
that nothing is more important than to 
teach students the habit of going to the 
literature. Practice in this is as essential 
as practice in laboratory technique. The 
omission ot library references, therefore, 
is a very great defect in the book. On the 
other hand, the large number of prepara- 
given should provide material tor 
selection in more than one course tn or 
ganic preparations. 


—Karl M. 
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Antibiotics 


G. W. Irving, and H. T. Herrick, 
Editors. Chemical Publishin~ Company. 
1949. 534°%x834". VIl Plus 273 pp. $6.75. 
This little book contains a series of lec- 
tures presented before the Graduate School 
ot the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
during September, 1946, to January, 1947, 
by twelve investigators, all prominent in 
antibiotic research. The contributors are 
G. O. Cragwall, R. J. Dubos, K. Folkers, 
J. O. Heishman, H. T. Herrick, G. W. 
Irving, Jr., C. S. Keefer, K. B. Raper, 
W. J. Robbins, $S. A. Waksman, H. Welch, 
and O. Wintersteiner. This volume covers 
important facts concerning penicillin, 
streptomycin, tyrothricin, gramacidin, and 
several other antibiotics insofar as they 

were available three vears ago. 
—Dr. Henry F.A.LC. 


Tauber, 


Soaps and Detergents 


By LE. G. Thomssen and John W. McCut- 
cheon. MacNair Dorland Company. 1949. 
501 pp. and Index. $9.00. 

This volume successor to Modern Soap 
Vaking by Thomssen and Kemp, fills a 
long felt need for a work which provides, 
within a relatively short compass, a sound 
discussion of the principles and procedures 
of soap manufacture, combined with data 
on the various processes for pre-treatment 
of fats to be used in soap making and 
particularly with full discussion of syn- 
thetic detergents, their tv pes and uses. 

The initial chapter is particularly in- 
teresting, describing types and sources of 
the tats and oils used in soap making, 
the various preliminary processing steps 
such as refining, bleaching, hydrogenation, 
hydrolysis; non-fatty soap raw materials 
and packaging materials. Further chapters 
on Equipment Selection, Soap Making 
Methods, Soap Products, Perfumes and 
Colors, are well prepared and interesting] 
presented. 


The chapter on Synthetic Detergents 
combines a clear logical discussion of 
properties of synthetic detergents and wet- 
ting agents with general description of 
raw material sources and formulae. The 
Various types of detergents and wetting 
agents are described and examples of each 
cited by trade-name and producer. De- 
velopment of detergent materials into 
merchantable products for domestic or in- 
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dustrial use is described. The appendix 
includes, together with other data, a de- 
tailed listing by tradenames of practically 
all synthetic detergents and wetting agents 
produced in the U.S.A. with their com- 
positions, uses, and manufacturers’ names. 
The volume is physically attractive, 
printed from clear type on heavy coated 
paper bound in durable maroon buckram. 
—Alan Porter Lee, F.A.L.C. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


An accumulation of German-language 
books awaited me on my return from 
vacation. Available space makes it neces- 
sary to review them briefly, and where 
the title is self-explanatory, or when a 
volume does not seem to be of special 
value to American chemists, it will be 
merely listed at this time. All of these 
books can now be ordered through Ameri- 
can book dealers. 


(A) Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft m.b.H., Stuttgart-S: Grundlagen 
der Pharmakologie, by K. W. Merz. 4th 
ed., 288 pp. with 77 ill., DM 15. In ar- 
ranging the up-to-date material, the au- 
thor accepted pharmacological rather 
than chemical viewpoints. @ Pharmakol- 
ogie des Deutschen Arzneibuchs, by Hans 
Braun. 3rd ed., 380 pp. with 101 ill. DM 
15. A critical review of the official Ger- 
man remedies, arranged according to their 
chemical - pharmaceutical actions. @ 
Medizinisches Woerterbuch der deutschen 
und englischen Sprache, by M. Goertz and 
D. W. Unseld. 2nd ed., 406 pp. DM 12.50. 
This vocabulary of medical, pharmaceuti- 
cal, chemical, and related terms consists 
of two parts in one volume: German-Eng- 
lish and English-German. It should effect- 
ually help translators and readers of fore- 
ign scientific literature. @ Muenchener 
Klinisches Rezepttaschenbuch, by  H. 
Braun and F. Steigerwaldt. 1948, 864 pp. 
DM 15. A collection of prescriptions for 
all disease conditions. @ Taschenbuch 
fuer die Wachsindustrie, by Georg Buch- 
ner and Carl Luedecke. 3rd ed., 620 pp. 
with 67 tables, DM 12.50. An excellent 
compilation of facts and figures concern- 
ing animal, vegetable, mineral, and svn- 
thetic waxes, their solvents, bleaching 
agents, uses, and determinations. How- 
ever, the important American literature 
sources have been omitted by the authors. 
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@ Chemie—ueberall Chemie, by E. Pil- 
grim, 3rd ed., 325 pp. with 16 ill. DM 
15. Author proves in popular - scientific 
manner that chemistry is “everywhere” 
and in everything. @© Max von Pet- 
tenkofer, by Karl Kisskalt, 1948. 135 pp. 
with 14 ill, DM 6. A well-written bio- 
graphy of the famous chemist and founder 
of scientific hygiene, Pettenkofer (1818- 
1901). 


(B) Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin 
W 35: Allgemeine phystkalische 
Chemie, by Werner Schulze. Sammlung 
Goeschen, Nos. 71 (part 1) and 698 (part 
2); 3rd ed., 146 and 160 pp. Each volume 
DM 2.40. A condensed treatise on general 
and physical chemistry. 

(C) Sueddeutsche Apotheker-Zeitung, 
Stuttgart: Einfache Nachwetse von Pflan- 
zeninhalts-und Heilstoffen, by Willi Peyer. 
2nd ed., 120 pp., DM 2. A little booklet 
dealing with simple qualitative tests for 
the determination of the active ingredients 
of many vegetable drugs. 

(D) Verlag Dr. Roland Schmiedel, 
Stuttgart-S: Gegenueberstellung des 
Amerikanischen Arzneibuches und des 
Deutschen Arzneibuches, by Ernst Venth. 
1947, 62 pp. DM 4.50. This is primarily 
a composition comparison of the official 
American drugs contained in the U.S.P. 
XII with the corresponding German 
drugs of the D.A.B. 6 and its supplement 
(i.e., the official German pharmacopeia). 

(E) Dietrich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Wiesbaden: The publisher of the FIAT 
review of German Science 1939-1946, sent 
another group of books of this interesting 
series, each volume of which sells at DM 
10. Chemotherapie, by Fritz Schoenhoefer 
(No. 43; 304 pp.); © Anorganische 
Chemie, by Wilhelm Klemm, parts II 
(No. 24, 179 pp.) and III (No. 25, 275 
pp-); @ Physikalische Chemie, by 
Clusius (No. 30, 270 pp.); Alilge- 
meine Metallkunde, by Max Hansen (No. 
31, 295 pp.), deals with theoretical prob- 
lems of metallurgy; @ Metallkunde der 
Nichteisenmetalle, by Max Hansen, parts 
I (No, 32, 207 pp.) and II (No. 33, 171 
pp.), a survey of the progress made with 
respect to the production, refining, and 
uses of nonferrous metals; @ Biochemie, 


by Richard Kuhn, part I (No. 39, 218 
pp.); Praeparative organische Che- 


mie, by Karl Ziegler, part I (No. 36, 432 
pp.); Pharmakologie und Toxtkolo- 
gie, by Fritz Eichholtz, parts I (No. 61, 
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241 pp.) II (No. 62, 258 pp.) and III 
(No. 63, 339 pp.). 


(F) H. R. Sauerlaender & Co., Aarau 
(Switzerland): Welt der Atome, by H. 
Greinacher, 4th ed., 54 pp., Fr. 2. A popu- 
lar-scientific introduction into atomic 
physics and chemistry and the atom bomb. 
@ Mathematische Formelsammlung, by 
Ernst Boller, 1946, 88 pp. Fr. 4.50. Mathe- 
matical formulas from simple arithmetic 
to vector analysis. @ Entomologisches 
Praktikum, by O. Schneider-Orelli. 2nd 
ed., 237 pp. with 117 ill. Fr. 10. A practi- 
cal book on insects, especially animal and 
plant pests, their recognition and exter- 
mination. @ Qualitativer anorganischer 
Analysengang, by Kurt Boehler, 1948, 31 
pp. Fr. 3. 


(G) Verlagsgesellschaft Beobachter A. 
G., Basel: Repertorium Pharmazeutischer 
Special praeparate, with Supplement I, by 
Herbert Ludwig. 2nd ed., 1308 and 331 
pp. (price not stated). While the first 
volume (1947) describes 10,000 pharma- 
ceutical specialties and sera, its supple- 
ment (1948) adds 2000 preparations pro- 
duced by a total of 2000 American, English, 
German, Swiss, and other European firms. 
Alphabetically arranged, each item is de- 
scribed according to producer's name, com- 
position, indications, commercial unit-sizes, 
dosage, cautions, vear of introduction, and 
literature. Even though there are similar 
drug encyclopedias available in the 
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To CG hemists 


s Joys and a Gift of the World’s 
Abundance to be unsealed by your skill. 


The quintessence of earth He takes, and fees, 
And precious gums distilled from weeping trees; 
Rich metals and sweet odors now declare 

The glorious blessings which His laws prepare 


U.S.A., this “Repertorium” should prove 
valuable to American researchers and 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals because 
it deals primarily with European formulas, 
many ef which are known to be of high 
therapeutic efficacy. 


Booklets 


Samples of Unitane O-310 and Unitane 
OR-324 improved types of titanium diox- 
ide the former for baking enamels and 
lithographic inks, the latter for enamel 
finishes, are available for testing purposes 
upon request to the American Cyanamid 
Company, Calco Chemical Division, Bound 
Brook, N.J. 


“Nitrosy! Chloride Properties and Re- 
actions.” Product Development Booklet 
NC-2 16-pages. Product Development De- 
partment, Section F, Solvay Process Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion, 40 Rector Street New York 6, N.Y. 


“Phosphorylated Compounds.” Informa- 
tion and use in fermentation studies. 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 202 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


“Metalab Laboratory Equipment.” Cata- 
log. Metalab Equipment Corp., 1529 Dean 
Street, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 
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Condensates 


Ed. F. Degering, 


F.A.LC. 


Armour Research Foundation 


A farmer in the corn belt was ex- 
perimenting on improvement of corn. 
Each year he produced better corn, 
and won the first prize at the County 
Fair. But he distributed 
his improved seed to his near neigh- 
bors. A friend asked, “Why do you 
give away the good seed? Don’t you 


each year 


know these other farmers will com- 
pete with vou? Do you want them to 
win the honors you have been tak- 
ing?” 

The good farmer made this reply: 
“Aly neighbors plant corn alongside 
my fields. The winds blow the pollen 
from their corn onto mine. If they 


have poor stuff in their fields, my own 
quality is hurt. The better corn my 
neighbors raise, the better corn | can 
produce. That is why 
the good seed. | have never yet hurt 
myself by helping a neighbor.” 


I give them 


It is reported that 44 of the 96 
known chemical elements are 
used in the manufacture of automo- 


now 


biles. 

Nylon monofilament, according to 
Du Pont Magazine, is now being 
used tor harp strings. 


How Aqua-Vactors Produce 
Vacuum with Water 


C-R AQUA-VACTOR 
USES WATER AS 
MOTIVATING FACTOR 


Combining the advantages of the steam jet ejector and the low cost 
of water, the Croil-Reynolds AQUA-VACTOR is employed economically 
in many instances. Low in first cost and with no moving parts, the 
water jet may be used to mix liquids, serve both as an ejector and 
condenser and in isolated cases, handle air and gases. 

While not as efficient as a steam jet ejector the AQUA-VACTOR 
becomes economical when the pressure of water is being dissipated for 
other process work. In such cases it may be possible to use the AQUA- 
VACTOR either as an ejector alone or as both an ejector and a con- 
denser using water under pressure to operate the AQUA-VACTOR and 
using the exhaust from the AQUA-VACTOR for other processes. 

The illustration shows a type SW EVACTOR using steam in the 
first stage and water in the second stage. Here the AQUA-VACTOR is 
used both as an ejector and as a condenser, handling air and, at the 
same time, condensing steam for the first stage. Of interest to engineers 
with corrosion problems, the steam stage in the illustration is con- 
structed of carbon including the steam nozzle. The carbon is incased 
in cast iron giving the equipment the strength of iron and the cor- 
rosion resistance of carbon. 

For more complete information concernin 
AQUA-VACTOR_ or any type of steam jet E 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


the application of the 
ACTOR, write today to: 


CHILL VACTORS STEAM JET EVACTORS 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Spectalists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenu: 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


National Council Meeting 
The next meeting of the National 
Council, A.I.C., will be held Janu- 
ary 11, 1950, at The Chemists Club, 
New York, N.Y. 


AIC Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting, AIC, will be held 
May 11th and 12th at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N.Y. Dr. Walter J. 
Murphy, F.A.L.C., will be presented with 
the 1950 Gold Medal of the Institute. Dr. 
Maurice J. Kelley, F.A.LC., of Nopco 
Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J. is 
chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5977 


FOSTER D.SNELL nc 


Research 
Phenol Coefficients 
Routine Analysis 
Market Research 
Product Development — Surface 
Activity — Physical Testing. 


Write For 
Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business.” 


NewYork il NY WA48800 
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For AMERICA’S LABORATORIES... 


A New, Completely Direct-Reading 
Analytical Balance... 


BALANCE 


. weighs in one-third the time 
required by the usual balance. 


Its control knobs are manipulated 
to select built-in weights. Correspond- 
ing figures appear on the direct 
reading scale. 


Weights under 100 milligrams are 
indicated automatically. 


The Gram-atic Balance weighs Fast (20 second weighing) 
samples up co 200 grams and has: Eliminates all weight 
constant sensitivity throughout this : handling 
entire range. Beam under constant load 


For 115 and 230 volt 50-60 cycle : Qne-seale reading 
a. . « $895.00 each. 


Constant sensitivity 


Weighs below 100 milligrams : 
automatically 


Entire weight of sample 
is read on direct-reading 
indicator. 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. & Elm EIMER AND AMEND 


717 Forbds Se. (19), Pa. ‘Greenwich and Morton Streets 
_ 2109 Locust St, St. Louis (3),Mo. New York (14), New York 
In Canada: Fisher Scientific Ca. ta 904 St. James dais Montreal, Quebec 
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